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Ghe Great Dominion of South Africa: 


ITS HISTORY, COMMERCE, AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


ne ees eee ee ee 
FOUNDERS OF PORT ELIZABETH AND COLONISERS OF THE CAPE EASTERN PROVINCE: BRITISH SETTLERS OF 1820— 
NEW ARRIVALS ON THE DESOLATE SHORES OF ALGOA BAY. 


In 1820, curing the period of economic stress after the Napoleonic Wars, a body of 
3500 settlers drawn from all parts of Great Britain migrated to South Africa. They event in South African history, and the story of their hardships and perseverance 
landed on the then barren coast of Algoa Bay, founded Port Elizabeth (one of the against almost insuperable odds forms a thrilling epic of successful colonisation. 
largest and most prosperous seaports of the Union of South Africa to-day), and, in The 1820 settlers and their descendants, estimated to number some 150,000, have 
the face of appalling difficulties, colonised the eastern districts of the Cape of Good played a great part in the development of South Africa. 


FROM THE DRAWING BY AMSHEWITZ. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


Hope, which were occupied by savage native tribes. Their arrival was a far-reaching 
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|‘ is more than twenty years since it was my 
business to sit in the Press Gallery of the old 
Cape House of Assembly, now no more, and watch 
the present unfold itself in many a stormy debate. 
But, being more in love with the past, I used to find 
time to steal down into the cellars of Parliament 
House, where dwelt, among the archives, their vener- 
able Keeper, the Rev. H. C. V. Leibbrandt, a very 
good friend of mine. I had one particular hobby, the 
pirates of the Indian seas, and the archivist had great 
glee in tracing for my edi‘ication any references to 
Kidd, England, Avery, Plantain, and the rest he 
could find in the old papers. 

I think he shared my boyish zest for the colour and 
romance of the history of the Cape. I know we agreed 
that Dr. Theal was a dull dog. And, indeed, any 


By IAN COLVIN, 








Life of Jameson,” ‘‘ The Safety of the Nation,” etc.” 


but enough remains to suggest the generous and hos- 
pitable life of the old Burghers in their new Holland 
of the Southern Seas. The chequered fortunes of 
those old Cape Governors suggest also another staple 
of South African history—the struggle between law 
and lawlessness ; between settled government and the 
wild and turbulent pioneers of the outlying area, of 
the untracked extending and savage interior. The 
Boers of Graaff Reinet were in chronic revolt against 
their Dutch Government when the English landed ; 
the Rebellion of Slachter’s Nek was the sort of thing 
that might have happened under the Van der Stels. 

The British went on with the policy of the Dutch, 
planting colonists, making roads, improving stock, 
imposing, or attempting to impose, justice, law, and 
order. The 1820 Settlement under Lord Charles 
Somerset was a Sys 
tematic attempt to 
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make the Eastern 
Province British as 
the Western was 
Dutch, and the pros- 
perous territory of 
which Port Elizabeth 
is the seaport and 
Grahamstown the 
centre testify to the 
success of that policy, 
the practical states- 
manship, and _ bene- 
volent intention of 
Tory government in 
the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 
Yet the Colony 
remained in the gen- 
eral estimation a port 
of call, and when the 
Suez Canal was cut 
and a direct way 
made to India, it was 
thought to be doomed 
to neglect and decay. 








THE OLD DUTCH GATEWAY OF THE CASTLE AT CAPE TOWN, AN INTERESTING SURVIVAL 
OF FORMER DAYS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Official Photograph by the South African Railways Publicity Department, Johannesburg. 
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historian who made South African history dull sinned 
against the light, since it is such a tale of battles, 
sieges, fortunes, of most disastrous chances, of ‘‘ moving 
accidents by flood and field,’”’ of ‘‘antres vast and 
deserts idle,’’ even of ‘‘ cannibals that each other eat, 
the Anthropophagi,” as from the lips of Othello moved 
Desdemona to tears. It goes back, too, a long way, 
almost to the times of romance, for it begins with 
Portuguese caravels, and knights in armour leading 
forlorn hopes up the Zambesi in search of Prester 
John and Monomotapa. Or at least, as the Portu- 
guese generally gave South Africa proper a wide 
berth, we may say it began at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the British and Dutch 
East India Companies opened their long and stern 
fight for the East Indies. 

And here we come to the staple of South African 
history, the struggle between maritime nations for 
the key of the East. Portugal was there first; 
France garrisoned the Cape for a brief and stormy 
space; but the chief rivalry at this particular point 
was, of course, between England and Holland. To 
hold the tavern of the Indian Seas, the half-way 
house to India, was something worth fighting for, 
and in that tight of two hundred years was born the 
racial quarrel which still vexes the peace of South 
Africa. 

I conceived a high admira‘ion for the Dutch 
Governors, not only for Van Riebeek, who first planted 
the Colony in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
but even more for the two who followed, Simon Van 
der Stel and Willem Adriaan, his son, who planted 
aad builded, labouring to make a settlement of trusty 
burghers, ‘‘ su ficient to meet all attacks of Christian 
princes ’’—‘‘ their cellars ’’ (in the words of the elder 
Van der Stel) ‘‘ well filled with wine, their lofts with 
corn, and their chimneys and barrels with flesh and 
fish.”’ 

The monuments of that gracious time—old Cape 
Town, Groot Constantia, the fair homesteads of 
Stellenbosch and the Paarl, are vanishing one by one, 


The shovel of the 
diamond-digger made 
an unexpected and 
effective answer to 
the spade of Lesseps, 
and when the dis- 
covery of gold followed the discovery of diamonds, 
modern South Africa burst into turbulent life. The 
new and heady wine of a digging camp poured into 
the old leathern bottle of a Boer farm could hardly 
fail to produce an explosion. Hence, roughly speak- 
ing, those violent and 

stormy events which 


Author of ‘*‘ The Cate of Adventure,” ‘‘ The 
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House is also gone and the whole system of politics 
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which that very.able group of men embodied. A new 
and larger grouping has brought with it new men 
and new politics—astonishingly like the old. There 


was always an “ Imperialist ’’ and alwiys a “‘ Separa- 
tist’’ Party in South Africa—as in Ireland; its 
politics were 
always com- 
plicated by the 
racial factor, by 
the native ques- 
tion, and by 
the struggle 
between settled 
government and 
mere anarchy, 
between lawand 
disorder. 

We must 
not be too 
broad in our 
generalisations, 
or we open a 
wide door to 
historical error. 
It is not wholly 
true, for ex- 
ample, to say 
that the Dutch 
were in South 
Africa before 
the British. 
The truth is 
that the Dutch 
were in parts 
THE FOUNDER OF THE CAPE OF of South Africa 
GOOD HOPE: THE BRONZE STATUE first, but in 
OF VAN RIEBEEK AT CAPE TOWN. other parts the 
Jan van Riebeek was sent out by the Dutch British were the 
East India Company in 1651 tc establish a pioneers. The 
revictualling station in Table Pay for ships Dutch settled 
on the way tc India. He left at the Cape the Western, 
rather more than a hundred people, who the British the 
formed the first European settlement in aie! i < 
South Africa. His arrival, with three ships, Eastern Pro- 
is illustrated in a double-page colour picture vince of old Cape 

Colony; the 

















in this number. 


Dutch settled 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, the British 
Natal and Rhodesia. The Dutch have been, generally 


speaking, the country interest; but there are Dutch 
in the towns and British in the country. The British 
developed the mines, but many Dutchnen are now 
miners, the British built and ran the railways and the 


commerce of the country: in the administration, in 





occupied the last gen- 
eration of the nine- 
teenth century—two 
wars and the Jameson 
Raid. 

And here I am 
brought out of the 
cellar of Parliament 
House back into the 
Press Gallery. Twenty 
years ago—it is al- 
ready ancient history! 
Twenty years ago Dr. 
Jameson was sitting, 
alittle crumpled 
figure, as if asleep on 
the front bench, with 
that most faithful 
and loyal of friends, 
Sir Thomas Smartt, 
beside him, and Mer- 
riman and Sauer, 
whom time had not 














yet mellowed, rub- 
bing salt into green 
wounds from the 
benches opposite. Official Photograph by the 
Somewhere ‘in the 

passages and lavatories of the House,’’ to quote a 
sarcasm of Cecil Rhodes, was “‘ the Mole,’’ Jan Hof- 
meyr, who managed the Afrikander Bond very 
quietly and very cleverly from his pleasant old stoep 
in Camp Street. I knew them all, and they are all 
gone, save only Sir Thomas Smartt; and the Cape 


THE OLD POST OFFICE STONE, UNDER WHICH LETTERS WERE PLACED BY SHIPS PASSING 
THE CAPE. A HISTORIC RELIC BEARING THE OATES 1614 AND 1631. 


South African Railways Publicity Department, Johannesburg. 


law, in education, in medicine, the two races share more 
or less equally. In numbers also there is a rough 
approach to parity. The two races are inextricably 
commingled and complementary to each other. The 
Dutch farmer would have no market without the 
British miner ; the British shopkeeper sells his goods 

[Continued on page 024. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST RIVER-WONDER AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE SOUTH AFRICA AIR Force. (CopyriGut RESERVED.) 








THE VICTORIA 
FALLS AS SEEN 
LOOKING 
VERTICALLY 
DOWNWARD 
FROM AN AERO- 
PLANE D!RECTLY 
OVERHEAD : 

A REMARKABLE 
AIR-VIEW OF 
SOUTH AFRICA’S 
GREATEST 
NATURAL PHENO- 
MENON, SHOWING 
THE CAPE-TO- 
CAIRO RAILWAY 
BRIDGE SPANNING 
THE CHASM 
BELOW THE 
FALLS. 
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‘*MOSI-OA-TUNYA"’ 
(SMOKE THAT 
THUNDERS) AS 
IT APPEARS 

TO AN AIRMAN 
A MAGNIFICENT 

AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE 

VICTORIA’ FALLS, 

SHOWING THE 
MIGHTY 
CATARACT OF 
THE ZAMBESI 
(HERE A MILE 
WIDE) 

PLUNGING INTO 
THE ‘ BOILING 

POT.”’ 






































These remarkable air photographs show unusual views of South Africa’s greatest | gorge is shown in the upper photogravh spanned by the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
natural wonder. | The Zambesi River—a mile ‘wide at this point—falls into a | bridge, on which spray from the cataract is continually falling. The noise is like 
tremendous chasm four hundred feet deep, and thus forms the famous Victoria thunder, and the spray-cloud forms a constant veil which is visible some forty 
Falls, which are nearly twice the height of Niagara. The waters plunge into the miles away: hence the natives’ name for the waterfall—‘ Mosi-oa-Tunya’”’ 
“ Boiling Pot,’’ and then turn sharply westwards, entering the Grand Cafion. This (‘Smoke that thunders ’’). 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE MODERN DOMINION OF S(¢ 


FROM THE DRAWING BY o;. 3 





THE LANDING OF JOHANN VAN RIEBEEK AT THE CAPE IN 1652: THE “GOEDE HOOP” 


Two years after King Charles was beheaded by Cromwell and his Parliament, 


Johann van Riebeek, a commander in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company, set out from the Port of Amsterdam for the Cape of Good Hope, with a fleet of three vessels named the ‘‘Drommedaris,’’ the ‘ Reijger,’’ and the 


‘Goede Hoop.’’ He sailed under orders of the Company to establish a station on the Cape coast for revictualling the Dutch fleets on their protracted 
voyages of six months and longer between Europe and India. Van Riebeek succeeded to such good purpose in his mission that the temporary revictualling 
station at the base of Table Mountain at the Cape became a permanent settlement, and marked the beginning of the great Dominion which has become the 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


C. E, TURNER. (COPY RIGHTED.) 





AND TWO OTHER SHIPS OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY ARRIVE IN TABLE BAY. 


Union of South Africa, while the city of Cape Town to-day is one of the world’s greatest ports of call. It is also the principal gateway to a most fascinating 
and romantic country, whose vast hinterlands extend for hundreds of miles into the interior of the African Continent. The old trade route to the Cape, 
which was pioneered by the sailing vessels of Van Riebeek’s time, is traversed to-day by fast-going ocean liners, and the voyage to South Africa is now a 
pleasant cruise of two or three weeks’ duration. The headquarters of South Africa in London is the Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, where information concerning the country may be obtained from the Director of Publicity. 
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XTENDING along the frontier of Portuguese 

East Africa, from Rhodesia in the north nearly 
to Swaziland in the south, and embracing a total area 
of some eight thousand square miles, lies the great 
Kruger National Park of the Union of South Africa. 
It is a country of varied scenery, rugged hills alter- 
nating with rolling forest-clad plains, intersected by 
several large perennial streams, and permeated by 
countless water-courses, which remain dry during the 
greater part of each year. Characteristic features 
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By Lieut.-Colonel J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, J.P., D.L., F.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S. 


National Park,’’ its existence no longer dependent 
upon a mere proclamation in the Government Gazette. 
The name of the famous old President, to whose 
timely action its existence was primarily due, was 
thus also fi.ly commemorated. With change of name 
and status, the sanctuary passed from the control of 
the Transvaal Provincial Administration to that of a 
Board of Trustees, whose aim is to convert it ulti- 
mately into a great popular holiday resort. No shoot- 
ing at nor disturbance of the animals within the Park 

















WATERBUCK AND ZEBRA (SEEN ON THE RIGHT): AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF WILD ANIMALS AT LARGE 
IN THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK. 


are the numbers of more or less isolated rocky out- 
crops, graduating in size from mere mounds to con- 
siderable hills, the larger ones forming the homes of 
troops of baboons and of charming little klipspringer 
antelopes. The Lebombo Hills, stony and _ barren, 
but, especially in the neighbourhood of the river 
gorges, impressive in their rugged grandeur, mark 
the eastern boundary, while on the west the Park 
extends nearly to tne foothills of the Drakensberg 
Mountains. 

From May to September the climate is altogether 
delightful: a succession of cloudless days, with a sun 
never too oppressive, while the nights are often very 
chilly ; but for the remainder of the year it is often 
too hot to be pleasant, and between December and 
April malarial fever renders it a place to be avoided. 
Being thus unsuitable for white settlement—and the 
soil, moreover, being for the most part: poor and 
shallow—it forms an ideal spot for the purpose to 
which is has been allotted—a haven for the last of 
the Transvaal fauna. 

Its nearest point is only twelvé hours by train 
from Johannesburg, and two from the seaport of 
Lourengo Marquez. No other place in the world 
within such easy reach of a great industrial centre 
can show faunal and floral conditions still existing 
exactly as they have done for thousands of years. 
The traveller may dine at his hotel in Johannesburg 
amid up-to-date civilised surroundings, retire to bed 
in a comfortable first-class sleeping - compartment, 
and next morning, as he looks out of the window of 
the breakfast-car, may well imagine himself to have 
been transported back into the remote Pleistocene 
epoch. 

Originally created by the Transvaal Republican 
Government in 1898 for the permanent preservation 
ef the wild animals of the country, the Sabi Game 
Reserve, as it was long called, was considerably 
extended by the Crown Colony Administration which 
took over the reins of government in 1g02, until it 
embraced an area of nearly fourteen thousand square 
miles. A resident white and native staff was appointed, 
and the sanctuary was provided with its own regula- 
tions and patrolled by its own police under the control 
of the Warden of the Reserve, who was also a magis- 
trate armed with judicial powers. It had, however, 
the drawback of containing a great deal of land the 
property of companies and of private owners; so, in 
order to pave the way for its permanent stabilisa- 
tion, the Union Government, in 1923, deproclaimed 
about six thousand miles of the western portion, 
later expropriating such private land as was yet 
remaining within the new boundaries. In May 1926 
the National Parks Bill passed unopposed through 
both Legislative Assembly and Senate, and the “ Sabi 
Game Reserve’’ became henceforth the ‘ Kruger 


is permitted, and the internal administration remains 
as before in the hands of the Warden. 

Since 1921 it has been customary, during the 
winter season, to run fortnightly tourist trains through 
the area, allowing a stoppage of a day and a night on 
the way. The train is sided at some convenient 
spot, and by day the visitors are taken for bush walks 
under the guidance of some member of the staff, 
when they have the opportunity of seeing and photo- 
graphing large numbers of the animals at close 
quarters. By night a “‘ camp fire ’’ is held by the side 
of the railway track, the songs and music frequently 
punctuated by the roaring of lions and the howls of 
hyenas from the surrounding bush. These tours 
have proved increasingly popular, and it is hoped in 
the early tuture to combine them with short motor 
trips through the Park. As development proceeds, 


visit. Strict preservation having been the rule for 
twenty-five years, a generation has grown up without 
experience of man as an enemy, and ignorant of the 
sound of firearms. Consequently, it is always easy 
to walk up to within a hundred yards of any herd— 
sometimes, indced, a good deal _ closer—though, 
accustomed as it is to assaults from its natural toes, 
the game is chary of permitting approach within 
such a distance as might expose it to the danger of a 
sudden rush. 

When the game reserve was revived after the 
South African War the number of large animals 
contained within its boundaries probably did not 
exceed twenty thousand. There were no elephants, 
no elands, very few buffaloes or giraffes. In the 
course of the twenty-five years which have since passed, 
unchecked natural increase, added to recruitment 
from the harassed areas adjoining, has brought the 
total up to not less than two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. This includes several small herds of 
elephants (perhaps a hundred individuals in all), a 
a few black rhinoceroses, hippopetami in all the per- 
manent rivers and in most of the larger pools, giraffes 
in considerable numbers wherever the country is 
suitable to their needs; wh.le buffaloes, of which not 
more than a dozen survived the rinderpest epidemic of 
1896, have increased to about five hundred. Other 
large game in order of respective abundance are blue 
wildebeest, ringed waterbuck, Burchell’s zebra, sable 
antelope, greater kudu, tsessebe, roan antelope, 
eland, and inyala. Of medium-sized antelopes, impala 
are distributed through all the thicker bush country, 
and for some forty miles along the south bank of 
the Sabi River are present in numbers probably 
equalled in no other area of similar size in Africa. 
Reedbuck are to be seen wherever there exists covert 
of the nature affected by them ; mountain reedbuck 
are numerous throughout the hilly country in the 
west, and bushbuck are found along all the rivers. 
Smaller species inhabiting the Park are the common 
and the Natal duiker, steenbuck, Sharpe’s steenbuck, 
and klipspringer. Warthog abound in all the more 
open parts of the country, while the denser thickets 
are the haunts of large numbers of bush-pig. Water- 
buck, kudu, reedbuck, and bushbuck carry heads 
larger than the average; the local sable is exceeded 
in length of horn only by the the distinct sub-type 
confined to a small district of Angola. 

It has been calculated that for the more fertile 
portions, approximately thirty-four, and for the 
barren areas six, of the larger herbivorous animals 
exist to the square mile. Nature’s check on the 
undue increase of any species by the elimination of 
the less fit is provided by the presence of carnivorous 
animals—lions, leopards, cheetahs, African hunting- 

















WILD LIFE PRESERVED IN ITS NATURAL HAUNTS 


IN THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK: A LARGE GROUP 


OF TSESSEBE AND BLUE WILDEBEEST. 
Photographs on this page by Lieut.-Colonel F, C. Hoare, South Africa Air Force. 


rest-houses and small hotels for the accommodation of 
visitors are to be built, and catering suitably under- 
taken. In addition to the ordinary tourists, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides from various parts of the Union 
annually camp for a week inside the Park, thus 
receiving useful practical lessons in natural history 
at the most impressionable age. 

The remarkable confidence shown by all the 
animals of course adds much to the interest of a 


dogs—all of them kept within reasonable numerical 
limits by the staff of the Park. In 1925, the number 
of lions was estimated to be about five hundred, 
and this has been deemed a suitable figure at which 
at present to maintain the species, having regard 
to the just balance of Nature’s scale. Owing to the 
ease with which these animals can secure their natural 
prey within the Park, there is little temptation for 
them to wander outside; stock-killing within the 

[Conti .ued on page 630. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S GREAT GAME RESERVE: 
WILD LIFE IN KRUGER PARK. 
Ve 
s A TYPICAL SCENE OF SOUTH AFRICAN .BUSH LIFE IN THE KRUGER A 
NATIONAL PARK: .KUDU COWS. a 
ld 
4 
1. SABLE BULL AND TSESSEBE: SPECIMENS OF SOUTH AFRICAN FAUNA 
IN THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK. 
. 
DRINKING AT A STREAM UNMOLESTED IN THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK: 
AN INTERESTING GROUP OF WARTHOGS. 
HIPPOPOTAMI AT THEIR EASE IN A SOUTH AFRICAN RIVER: 
7 A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN KRUGER PARK. 
" y 
a 
5. SCENTING DANGER: TWO FULL-GROWN AND ONE YOUNG IMPALA RAM AND 6. A PICTURESQUE GROUP OF WILD ANIMALS GRAZING IN THE KRUGER 
f A DOE; SHOWING A BIRD (LOOKING FOR TICKS) ON THE NEAREST ANIMAL, f NATIONAL PARK: BURCHELL’S ZEBRA AND BLUE WILDEBEEST. 
‘ — <n _——€ nea 

The Kruger National Park, situated in the Eastern Transvaal, was constituted by pools, with due regard to the position of the sun and the direction in which the 

law last year, with an increased area of about 9300 squire miles. ‘In the winter wind is blowing. A ‘hide-up’ is then built of branches and twigs, sufficiently 

months,” Mr. Beyers writes, describing how his photograph (No. 5) was taken, large to accommodate himself and the camera, so that only the lens is visible. 

“during the dry season, most of the inland streams cease to flow, and the water With the field of vision sharply in focus, the shutter set, and the slide drawn, he 

collects in pools some few hundred yards from each other. The photographer has to wait patiently for hours at a stretch, frequently only to meet with disap- 

selects a suitable clump of bush or dwarf palms in close proximity to one of these pointment. But this element of uncertainty adds to the fascination of the pursuit.’’ 
’ PHOTOGRAPHS Nos, I—~4 
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AND 6 By LieuT.-CoLoneL F. C. Hoare, 


























Soutu ArricA Arr Force; No. 5 By Mr. C. P. ve L. BEYERs. 
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THE UNION-CASTLE LINE ROYAL MAIL MOTORSHIP “CARNARVON CASTLE” PASSING T 


(ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ISSUE) THAT CARRIED ' 


Visitors to the Isle of Wight are familiar with the fascinating sight of huge liners ploughing their way to all parts of the world. Above is an 
illustration of the ‘Carnarvon Castle ’’ (20,063 tons—-one of the largest motorships in the world) passing the Needles. She is the latest addition to 
the magnificent fleet of vessels engaged in the Union-Castle Line’s mail service between Southampton and South Africa, and has proved so popular 
that the company has placed an order for another ship of similar size and design 


As a contrast to the palatial ships such as the ‘Carnarvon Castle ’’ 
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OCEAN “CASTLE” PASSING THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY Maurice RANDALL. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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SSING THE NEEDLES: A CONTRAST TO THE OLD SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SAILING 
ARRIED THE EARLY SETTLERS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


is an 
on to 


opular appointed liner takes less than seventeen days, and the trip is very popular with those who wish to escape the cold and damp of an English winter, 
istle ’’ as glorious summer weather is enjoyed in South Africa from September to April. 


SHIPS 


now employed on the Cape route, there are depicted on pages Iv and v the old-time sailing vessels which made the voyage from Europe to South 
Africa in the seventeenth century, when the first European settlement was founded at the Cape. Nowadays, the voyage in a fast and luxuriously 


On page 615 particulars are given of special tours to South Africa. 
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CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. MALHERBE. 








is not too full or too strenuous, and it 
is quite a common practice to drop in 
to that delightful and universal morning 
function, ‘‘ eleven o'clock tea,’’ without 
invitation or warning. The cheap native 
labour, the simpler and less expensive 
mode of living, the fact that the economic 
side of life is not so hard, make it pos- 
sible to entertain in a simple way. even 
with limited means. 

Then, of course, the climate also 
plays an important part. The fact that 
most people have a garden and can 








SOUTH AFRICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: A HOMESTEAD 
AT STELLENBOSCH, CAPE PROVINCE, EMBOWERED IN _ TREES. 


OCIAL conditions in South Africa are much 
affected by the presence of a large coloured 
population. The natives in the north, the coloured 
folk at the Cape, and the Indians in Natal provide 
us with very cheap labour. This native labour is so 
cheap that even people in quite a small way are able 
to have at least one servant—the wages of a ‘‘ Kaffir 
boy’”’ (and this may mean anything from a Kaffir 
youth or “ piccanin”’ to a full-grown man) or girl 
ranging from 30s. to £3 or £4 a month, according 
to their efficiency. The board and lodging for these 
servants is fairly primitive, as their wants are primi- 
tive. Thus it is clear that the wife of a man earning 
quite a small salary need not do rough work, and so 
has time for a social life which women in her circum- 
stances in other countries could not have. 

Take the instance of a very delightful English- 
woman who at an informal Viceregal party remarked : 
“It seems wonderful to me that I can sit here in 
clothes that I had to contrive myself—a cotton frock 
that I ran up at home, and the brim of one hat fitted 


grow flowers, fruit, and vegetables, brings 
down the cost of living very considerably. 
The warmth and sunshine also make it 
possible to wear few and 
simple washing clothes. A very different 
tale is it in countries where even in 
summer furs and good coats and um- 
brellas are necessary. 

Not only on the farms and in the 
small country towns, but also to some 
extent in the larger towns, it is usual 
for people with quite restricted means 
to have a motor-car, and this makes it 
possible to take long runs into the 
country, and to join in the sport which 
is becoming so universal. Many a pro- 
fessional or business man can plan a 
big-game shooting trip for his annual 
holiday, and it is possible to take out a 
large party in cars and enjoy some of 
the finest shooting and camp life in the 
world for quite a modest sum. Tennis 
is very general. Ground being cheap, 
tennis courts abound, and a popular way of enter- 
taining is to have tennis or croquet parties either 

at private houses or at the very many 











public courts everywhere. Club subscrip- 
tions are cheap, and the entertainment 
provided is excellent. 

Possibly owing to the fact that our 
white population is small, also perhaps 
because we realise the menace of the 
overwhelming black majority, South 
Africa is remarkably free from many of 
the terrible social conditions which have 
inevitably sprung up in those countries 
where this menace does not exist. At 
the many international conferences which 
aim at making the world a better place 
for us all to live in, one hears with 
horror of the infamous trade in women 
and children, of the heroic and un- 
ceasing efforts that are being made to 
combat this and like evils — obscene 
literature, for instance, is a _ subject 
which is receiving serious attention from 








MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ‘STOEP,’’ OR FRONT 
A STREET IN CAPE TOWN, WITH A BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN BACKGROUND. 


to the crown of another—and that after a strenuous 
morning of housework I am able to enjoy this without 
being harassed about expense.’’ And that is quite 
typical of South African social life. It is possible 
for people in all walks of life, and with small or large 
incomes, to mix and to have a perfectly good time 
without any sense of invidious distinctions. 

The fact that the labourer is usually coloured 
has tended to make all white people more or less 
of one class, and there are not those clear-cut dif- 
ferences that exist in older countries. Most young 
countries have kept in touch with the land of their 
origin, and, although their mode of living has of 
necessity been modified to suit their conditions, their 
social life and ways of thought are perhaps largely 
copied from those of the home country. The early 
settlers in South Africa, however, were really severed 
altogether from European influences, and therefore 
developed a separate and distinct mode of life. 

The main occupation of the country being farm- 
ing, the farmers are naturally the leading people, 
and are a very important social factor. The white 
population is so small that everyone knows everyone 
else; and that, together with the fact that sensible 
farmer folk, often living long distances apart, do not 
see the need of trying to keep abreast of the many 
changing fashions in clothes and furnishings, and so on, 
does tend to keep our fashions and our mode of life 
simpler, and therefore cheaper. Where in older 
countries the competition of commercial life tends 
to increase expenditure on non-essentials, in this 
open-air land an elaborate entourage would be merely 
ridiculous. The traditional hospitality of the South 
African is a very genuine and delightful thing. Life 


these various societies—and those of 
us from South Africa who have been 
privileged to hear about all the wonder 
ful work that is being done to suppress 
these evils cannot but feel glad to think that 
with us they have not developed to 


PORCH : 


countries in search of culture, and often feel 
regretfully that in these older countries there is 
more room for expansion and _ self-expression. 
But is it not the solution that they should gather 
in all that they can overseas, and, coming back 
to South Africa, create for us, too, things of beauty 
and lasting value ? 

To those who have courage and vision and in- 
dividuality, it must give a sense of joy and power 
to live in a land which offers such unbounded possi- 
bilities. Here is no beaten path to be followed, but 
unlimited opportunities to create something beau- 
tiful which shall be in accord with its natural setting. 
And here also is something which in these days of 
economic stress is of first-rate importance—-a market 
which is not yet overcrowded. The future social 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE TRANSVAAL: A TYPICAL 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE AT JOHANNESBURG. 


conditions of South Africa will be largely the 
work of the young people hundreds of ‘young 
people who have been abroad and learnt much 
and seen much, and who bring home with them 
the culture of the older civilisations, and with it 
here a little and there a little to leaven the life of 
their own country. 

These young people will also cross another bridge 
for us, for they are drawn from the farming 
population which is mostly Dutch - speaking, and 
from the townspeople who are largely English- 
speaking, ani from the commercial life in South 
Africa. They will form the professional class- in 
their own country. They, especially the younger 
ones, will be bilingual, will know not only our 
own conditions, but the conditions overseas, will 
know and value at its true worth our simpler 
and easier mode of living, and will also know 
and value at its true worth the learning and 
opportunities for culture, which we have not 
possessed in the past and which now they will help 
to supply. 

If we can attain this ideal, what country in the 
world will be more delightful to live in than ours, 





these proportions. Apart from legisla 
tion against unsuitable literature, public 
opinion is so much against that sort of 
thing that it would not pay any trader 
to try to push it. And again it seems 
to me that it is because the settled 
farming community is dominant, and in 
a sense sets the fashions in morals as 
well as in social ways, that we have this 
desirable state of affairs—a _ state of 
affairs which we are fortunately more 
likely to keep intact now that there is 
such a general tendency for all workers 
in the cause of social purity to link up 
for the gener.l good. We who have 
the great good fortune to be so situated 
that our climate and our social conditions 
make for simple and decent living can, 
by keeping in touch with movements 
for social betterment, safeguard our com- 














munity from dangers which inevitably 
will arise as the country becomes more 
thickly populated. In this as in other 
things, we can profit by the experience 
of older countries. 

Although we have so much that 
attracts people from overcrowded 
countries where the economic conditions make life 
difficult, we lack the old historical background, 
the many opportunities for culture, for hearing 
beautiful music, for seeing beautiful pictures. 
Our young people, realising this, go to the older 


AN ADAPTATION OF THE OLD DUTCH STYLE OF GABLED FRONTAGE, 
IN NATAL: A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE AT DURBAN. 


Photographs on this page by the South African Railways and Harbours Publicity 


Department, Johannesburg. 


with its sunshine and wide open spaces, with its 
simplicity and informality of social life, its easy, 
unhurried home life, and its opportunities for build- 
ing up a new world of music and art, and all the 
things which make life really worth living? 
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SPORT AND PASTIMES IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
A PARADISE FOR RECREATION. 
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2 . , LF IN NATAL: PLAYERS DRIVING-OFF FROM A _ TEE-ING 
TBALL IN THE TRANSVAAL : MATCH IN PROGRESS ON THE WANDERERS GO 
wate cage 4 “ GROUND ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE LINKS AT UMKOMAAS— 


GROUNE AT JOHANNESBURG, BEFORE A LARGE GATHERING OF SPECTATORS. f snowme Terral wative Cannes. 
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SURF-BATHING IN IDEAL CONDITIONS ON THE SHORES i pig pe ‘ ) YACHTING AND BATHING ON THE COAST OF NATAL: A PICTURESQUE GROUP 
NEAR CAPE TOWN: A HAPPY CROWD ON THE BEACH AND XS de OF SMALL SAILING CRAFT AT SALISBURY ISLAND, IN DURBAN HARBOUR, 
AT MUIZENBURG. * 
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N A SOUTH AFRICAN ‘“ EPSOM’’: THE MEMBERS’ STAND ON THE TURFFONTEIN 
RACE-COURSE AT JOHANNESBURG. 


RACING IN THE TRANSVAAL: AN ANIMATED SCENE IN THE ENCLOSURE 
DURING A MEETING ON THE TURFFONTEIN RACE-COURSE AT JOHANNESBURG. \\ 
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South Africa offers ideal opportunities for every kind of sport and recreation. At the Durban July Handicap, and the Rosmead Stakes. The Umkomaas golf links, 
Johannesburg the Wanderers’ Athletic Ground, in Kruger’s Park, covers thirty illustrated above, are at the resort of that name on the Umzimbaza River, some 
acres, and includes cricket and football fields, tennis courts, bicycle track, and so thirty miles from Durban. There is also a cricket ground, and good fishing and 
on. The race-course is at Turffontein, about two miles south of the town. Racing boating. Durban itself has its Ocean Beach, Country Club, race-course, and a fine 
in South Africa is conducted under English rules. All the large towns have their land-locked bay famous for its yachting, boating, and angling. There are also 
race-courses, but the big meetings, which correspond to our Ascot, Epsom, New- facilities for golf, lawn-tennis, football, and polo. Muizenburg, fifteen miles from 
market, and Doncaster, are held at Johannesburg, Durban, and Cape Town. Among Cape Town, is a favourite summer watering-place, with excellent bathing on the 
the chief events are the Johannesburg Spring, Summer, and Autumn Handicaps, | shores of False Bay, which, owing to the high temperature of the water, can be 
Merchants’ Handicaps, the South African Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, and Guineas, | enjoyed at all seasons of the year. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE SouTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 
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Beautiful Homes and | ee 
Gardens of South Africa. | : : pes : : 


From PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 
oF Mr. J. B. Taytor, Cape Town. 


HE white-walled homesteads built 
by the early Dutch and French 
Colonists in South Africa have exerted 
marked influences on the domestic 
architecture of this Dominion. These 
homesteads are delightful old - world 
dwellings of the seventeenth-century 
period, with heavily thatched roofs, 
picturesque gables, and wide stoeps. i 
Many of the more modern homes of j 
South Africa, such as the charming 
residence known as ‘“ The Chilterns,’’ 
which overlooks the beautiful Con- 
stantia Valley and the blue waters of 
False Bay, have prototypes in certain 
of the older homesteads, but their 
architectural attractiveness would not 
be complete unless they were in the 
appropriate setting of the luxuriant 
gardens of the South. The spaciousness 
[Continued in Box 2. 





A CHARMING TYPE OF MODERN SOUTH AFRICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, INFLUENCED BY THE 
OLD SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH HOMESTEADS: ‘“ THE CHILTERNS’’—OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL 
CONSTANTIA VALLEY. 


= = 
pink oleander flowering side by side. The 
writer admits to such feelings herself until 
she came to understand the beauty and 
meaning of some of the bolder characteristics 


of certain South African gardens. ‘“‘It was 
after sunset,’’ she writes, ‘‘and I sat on the 
back stoep of Groote Schuur. . .. The 


edges of the mountain which rises sheer 
behind the house were still golden with the 
last kiss of the sun, the silver-trees shimmered 
in the faint evening breeze, the hydrangeas 
had taken on every tint of beryl and jasper, 
jade and rich turquoise, the stone pines stood 
out dark and sharp against the soft greys 
and purples of the hillside. And in the fore- 
ground, scarlet and yellow cannas, magenta- 
purple bougainvilleas and blue plumbago 
flamed in a quivering violence of rich colour 
over the white balustrades and steps of the 
terrace. I had opened my lips to say some- 
thing trite and stupid about the ‘clash of 
colour,’ when the man who knew better 
said: ‘Can you believe that a woman 
actually suggested the other day that the 
cannas should be taken out because they 
didn’t ‘ harmonise’ with the other things ? ’ 

j I sat silent for a moment, looking at the 
hb 2 ae aoniaa Se aemdaaateneiseetiil 


” " ; fies ese eedcaenieemmendnia we , mountain and the flowers, and then I saw.’’ 
*“*CRIMSONS AND BLUES AND GOLD OF THE FLOWERS”: A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF SOUTH AFRICAN 

LUXURIANCE—THE GARDEN OF “THE CHILTERNS,’’ WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE BLUE WATERS OF 

FALSE BAY IN THE DISTANCE. 











2 * 

ef South Africa and its sunny, equable i i 
climate favour the creation of lovely f i 
gardens. Like the old homesteads, they 
have distinctive features peculiar to the 
country, and some of these characteristics 
have been delightfully analysed by the 
South African author Miss Dorothea 
Fairbridge, who is an authority on the 
subject, and writes from the vantage- 
point of a wide knowledge of the gardens 

of many other countries. Miss Fairbridge 
considers there is something better in the 
gardens than neatness, something that 
goes more surely to the heart than trim 
lawns and flawless paths, admirable as 
these things are. The something better 

is that gift with which the gods have 
dowered South Africa—the purple of the 
grape, the rich crimsons and blues and 
gold of the flowers, the warm cinnamon 
and opal and rose of the mountains. The 
colours ‘‘ clash’’ sometimes, according y 

to conventional standards, for the flowers 
obey a higher law than that of the modern 
landscape gardener, to the despair of the 
colour-schemer. The conventional lover 

i of gardens may shudder at the thought of 
i scarlet hibiscus, purple bougainvillea, and i 
‘Continued in Box 3. a 





"A QUIVERING VIOLENCE OF RICH COLOUR”: A RIOT OF PURPLE BLOSSOM IN STRIKING CONTRAST 
TO THE WHITE SUMMER-HOUSE AND THE GREEN OF THE FOLIAGE—A CORNER OF THE GARDEN ¢ 
AT “THE CHILTERNS.” 
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"THE history of European settlement in Southern 

Africa dates back to the year 1652, when the 
Dutch East India Company established a temporary 
outpost at the Cape of Good Hope with the object 
of producing supplies of fresh food to replenish the 
larders of its merchant fleets on the trade route 
between Europe and the East. Throughout the 
seventeenth century the outpost at the Cape grew 
steadily, and by the end of the eighteenth century 
it had become a valuable and prosperous colony, 
with farms and vineyards extending far inland. For 
more than two hundred years following the estab- 
lishment of the first settlement at 
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By G. E. CHITTENDEN. 


the resources of this Dominion, its capacity for pro- 
ducing food supplies and agricultural products is 
foremost in importance. For the purpose of develop- 
ing these resources, the Union Government has 
organised divisions of Extension, Agricultural schools, 
Training Farms, Experimental and Research stations, 
to inculcate and foster up-to-date and _ scientific 
methods. Very large sums have also been spent 
on irrigation works. These factors—the extension 
of world markets and the Government’s policy of 
intensifying production through the medium of 
State-aided services—have led to what may be 





devoted to certain base and rare metals, and to non- 
metallic minerals other than coal, and though com- 
paratively little capital has been utilised’ for the 
exploitation of these resources, compared with the 
sums expended on the development of gold and 
diamond mines, there have been noteworthy ad- 
vances in the production of base minerals and metals. 
The degree of mineral exploitation in South 
Africa may be gauged from the fact that as recently 
as the year 1863 not a single mining company was 
registered in the country, and it was generally be- 
lieved, prior to that date, that the sub-continent 
had no mineral assets worth speaking 





the Cape Peninsula, South Africa 
developed almost entirely as an 
agricultural country, and the _ basis 
of its prosperity was a healthy ex- ah 
change of its products with the 
mercantile fleets of the various Euro- 
pean nations engaged in the Eastern 
trade. To this day the beautiful old 
farms and homesteads of the Cape 
Western Districts remain as enduring 
and romantic links with that period 
of prosperous exploitation. 

The agricultural development of 
South Africa continued _ steadily 
throughout the nineteenth century, 
and was extended in the eastern 
portions of the Cape by a body of 
some 3500 British settlers who arrived 
in 1820. From about 1830 a definite 
movement of the older population of 








of. In 1863, a mining company was 
formed to work the copper deposits 
in Namaqualand, and since those 
mines were started they have ex- 
ported copper to the value of some 
twenty millions sterling. In the com- 
paratively brief period of sixty years 
since the discovery of diamonds and 
gold, South Africa has advanced to 
the position of being the premier pro- 
ducing country of the world in these 
respects. The value of the output 
of gold, diamonds, coal, copper, and 
tin since the discovery of these assets 
has been estimated at thirteen hundred 
million pounds sterling, of which gold 
accounts for approximately nine hun- 
dred million, diamonds two hundred 
and fifty millicn, and coal about 
seventy-five milion sterling. 








the Cape commenced towards the far 


interior, and by the year 1850 ex- THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA’S MECHANICAL RESOURCES : 


tensive portions of the hinterlands 
known as the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, and the inland parts of 
Natal had been pioneered and were 
in process of occupation as agricultural and pastoral 
regions. From 1860 onwards a series of events fol- 
lowed which changed the whole history of the 
economic development of South Africa. These were 
the discoveries of diamonds in the Kimberley: area 
in 1867-69, and the gold deposits of the Transvaal 
during 1870-86, followed not long afterwards by the 
opening up of the coal-fields of the Central Transvaal 
and the north-western areas of Natal. These events 
led to a steady influx of population, hurried on the 
construction of railways, and _inci- 


FOR ELECTRIFIED RAILWAYS AT COLENSO, NATAL 


Photograph by the South African Railways ana Harbours Publicity Department, Johannesburg. 


termed the rejuvenation ot South Africa as an agri- 
cultural country, and the indications at the moment 
are that it will continue to develop as one of the 
largest producers of wool, mohair, meat, fruits, cotton, 
tobacco, maize and other cereals, sugar, wines, dairy 
products, etc. In spite of many drawbacks inherent 
to the country, it is unquestionable that the greatest 
resources of South Africa are centred in its enor- 
mous agricultural possibilities, and that, with the 
continued application of improved methods _ of 


THE POWER STATION 


In recent ycars fuller exploration 
of the lesser mineral resources of 
the country has established the fact 
that almost every known mineral of 
any economic importance occurs in 
Southern Africa, and that, given 
favourable opportunities and circumstances for de- 
velopment, most of the base mineral assets will 
ultimately be capable of commercial exploit- 
ation at economic prices. The principal varieties of 
minerals which it is permissible to include under 
this category are: antimony, arsenical pyrites, as- 
bestos, chrome ore, clays, corundum, flint, fluorspar, 
graphite, gypsum, iron ore, iron pyrites, kaolin, 
kieselguhr, lead, lime and marble, magnesite, man- 
ganese, mica, nickel, nitrate of potassium, osmiridium, 
platinum, potash, rock phosphate, 





dentally gave a certain impetus to 
agricultural production, though there 
can be little doubt that the rapid 
exploitation of the newly discovered 
mineral wealth of the country led to 
a drifting of population from the 
farms to the mining settlements, and 
thereby exercised far-reaching  in- 
fluences in diverting considerable 
energy and capital from the more 
intensive agricultural development of 
South Africa which might otherwise 
have been an economic necessity. 
In South Africa to-day there are 
healthy conflicts of opinion between 
the larger vested interests in the 
agricultural and mining occupations 
as to their relative degrees of mutual 
dependency and their relative in- 
fluences upon the broader aspects of 
development. An _ interesting com 
mentary on the farming progress of 
the country is discernible, however, 
in the remarkable growth of agri- 
cultural production within the past 
twenty or thirty years. At the pre- 








salt, silver, soda, talc, tin ore, tung- 
sten ores, verdite, zinc. Many of 
these minerals are being commerci- 
ally handled to-day, and figure on 
the export trade lists in growing 
quantities—e.g., asbestos, corundum, 
mica, salt, iron pyrites, chrome ore, 
and gypsum. 

Though the development of these 
mineral assets is likely to be attended 
with increasingly important commer- 
cial results, there is an influential con- 
census of expert opinion which favours 
the view that the mineral future of 
South Africa will be more intimately 
concerned with its wonderful resources 
of iron, coal, and coal by-products. 
The proved extent of the country’s 
resources in these respects is enormous, 
and no one can predict their probable 
developments. Their future, however, 
is assured by the fact that every de- 
cade that passes increases the value 
of coal to the existing communities 
_of the world, since coal and iron are 
wasting assets in the older countries. 








sent time, the market value of pro- 
ducts from the land amounts to over 
eighty million pounds sterling per 
annum, which is_ considerably in 
excess of the country’s next largest 
line of production—-namely, the mineral industries, 
from which the annual market value of produc- 
tion is estimated at approximately sixty millions 
sterling. 

In recent years Government policy in South 
Africa has been to foster agriculture as the basic 
industry of the country. The results to-day are 
reflected in the consistent growth of the export trade 
in all primary products, particularly wool, mohair, 
skins and hides, wattle bark and extract, ostrich 
feathers, deciduous citrus and dried fruits, maize 
and cereals, tobacco, cotton, wines, brandies, meat, 
sugar, butter, eggs, etc.; and in any consideration of 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S NATURAL RESOURCES : 


IN THE MOGALIESBURG RANGE. 


Photograph by the South Africa Air Force. (Copyright Reserved.) 


production and marketing, its future expansion is 
inseparably wrapped up in its agriculture. 

Next, and certainly not far removed in import- 
ance from the agricultural resources, is the remark- 
able extent of its mineral wealth. A noted authority 
on South African mining recently observed that the 
exploitation of the mineral resources has been of such 
recent growth, and the expansion of the gold, dia- 
mond, and coal industries has been so rapid and 
profitable, that nearly all available capital has been 
devoted to those industries. Within the past two 
decades, however, the profitable development of tin 
and copper deposits has caused more attention to be 


A CITRUS FARM 


Up to the present, the coal and iron 
resources of South Africa have not 
been exploited, and the potentialities 
of these assets is generally regarded 
as unlimited. The enormous deposits 
of cheap coal have induced the Government to 
embark upon a_ progressive scheme of electrical 
developments. Large power stations are being con- 
structed and operated for industrial and agricultural 
purposes under centralised control, and the low 
prize coal is also proving a telling factor in railway 
electrification schemes. 

The existence of large reserves of coal in the 
Transvaal and Natal also has an important bearing 
in relation to the development of South Africa’s 
industrial resources. These developments, however, 
are of comparatively recent date, having been brought 
about principally by conditions imposed by the war 
(Cortinued on paze 630. 
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HE SUREST means of quick, correct 


tages you may enjoy in this marvellous age of 


thought—of forceful, direct action— 
of adding new comforts to your life— 
furthering your success and achieve- 
ment—is the knowledge which the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica alone can give you. 


Here, in the world’s greatest library of know- 
ledge, are described newer, better ways of 
living; new trends in fashions, art and litera- 
ture; the latest discoveries in hygiene, in diet, 
in education of yourself and of your children 
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business more profitably; new labour-saving 
ideas for home and office; new money-making 
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makes instantly available to you? Thou- 
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obtain this new Britannica, com- 
plete and unabridged, comprising 
the 28 volumes of the latest stan- 
dard edition, 3 new supplementary 
volumes and an enlarged index—32 
volumes in all—printed on Britan- 
nica Opacity Paper and richly bound 
in the NEW FORM (32 vols. bound 
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ow the Union of South Africa is Governed. 




















By GRAHAM MACKEURTAN, K.C., formerly a Member of the South African Legislative Assembly. 


N Sept. 20, 1909, an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment, called ‘“‘ The South Africa Act, 1999,’’ 
gave finality to half a century of discussion upon 
the vexed question of closer union between the 
geographical entities which had from time to time 
South Africa. A Royal Proclamation 
made in pursuance of that Act formed the four self- 
governing Colonies of Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal, and Orange River Colony (now Orange 
Free State) into a Legislative Union, each becoming 
a Province of the new Dominion called The Union 
of South Africa. 

A discussion as to how that Union is governed 
falls naturally under the heads of (i) The Legislative 
Power; (ii) The Executive Power; and (iii) The 
Provinces in relation to the Union. 


composed 


THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 
The Legislative Power of the Union is vested in 
a Parliament consisting of the King, a Senate, and 
a House of Assembly. 
This Parliament, 


proposed charges or burdens on the people. A dead- 
lock is met by the expedient of a joint sitting of both 
Houses, which may be convened by the Governor- 
General, when a measure twice passed by the House 
of Assembly has been twice rejected or amended by 
the Senate. Any measure passed at such a joint 
sitting is deemed to have been duly passed by both 
Houses. This joint sitting must of necessity be 
resorted to if Parliament desires to alter the South 
Africa Act in certain respects, and a_ two-thirds 
majority is in that event required. Joint sittings 
have taken place twice since union, once in 1925, 
and again in 1926. 

The Lower House at union consisted of 121 
members made up as follows: Cape of Good Hope, 51 ; 
Natal, 17; Transvaal, 36; Orange Free State, 17. 
For every increase of 2916 in its adult male white 
population over the figures adopted in 1999, each 
Province receives an additional member, subject 
to the proviso that Natal and the Orange Free 


The electoral qualifications of voters for the elec- 
tion of members of the Assembly vary in each 
Province. In the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
there is white adult male suffrage for British subjects 
after six months’ residence. In Natal there is, in 
effect, the same suffrage subject to a small owner- 
ship, occupation, or earning qualification. In the 
Cape of Good Hope no distinction is made between 
Europeans and non-Europeans, the franchise being 
open to all adult male British subjects possessing 
a low ownership, occupation, or earning qualification 
who can write their name, address, and occupation. 
There is no Women’s Suffrage in South Africa. 

In conclusion, each member of the Senate and 
House of Assembly receives £700 per annum and a 
free pass over the Union Railways during his member- 
ship. Ministers of State receive £2500 per annum, 
while holding office, and a similar free pass for life. 
The Prime Minister receives £4000 per annum, and 
has the use, while Parliament is sitting, of Groote 
Schuur, formerly the 
residence of the late 





which sits at Cape 
Town, while Pretoria 
is the Executive capi- 
tal, is supreme within 
the Union. It is em- 
powered to make laws 
for the peace, order, 
and good government 
of the Union, and it 
may even amend the 
South Africa Act it- 
self, subject to cer- 
tain safeguards which 
will be referred to 
hereafter. The Pro- 
vincial Legislatures 
for which that Act 
provides are subordin- 
ate bodies. 

The King, as an 
integral portion of the 
Legislature, acts 
through a Governor- 
General, who exer- 
cises such powers as 
his Majesty may be 
pleased to assign to 
him. These are so 
assigned by Letters 
Patent, setting out 
the nature of his 
office, and Royal In- 
structions dealing in 
detail with his duties. 





Cecil Rhodes. 
THE EXECUTIVE 
POWER. 

The Executive 
Government is vested 
by the South Africa 
Act in the King, and 
is to be administered 
either by his Majesty 
in person or by the 
Governor-General in 
person. In_ practice 
the Governor-General 
acts by and with the 
advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, or in 
other words, the 
Union Cabinet. Pre- 
toria is the Execu- 
tive and Administra- 
tive capital of the 
Union, the various de- 
partments of State 
being housed mainly 
in the magnificent 
Union Buildings there 
situate. They are, 
however, in the main 
transferred to Cape 
Town during the 
Parliamentary Ses- 
sion, which usually 
lasts about five 








The Governor-General 
may, in the King’s 
name, assent to or 
withhold assent from 
any Bill passed by 


of Assembly, or he 

may—and in some cases must—reserve it for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure. A Bill so reserved 
has no force unless within a year of its presentation 
to the Governor-General it receives the Royal Assent, 
and, in any event, a Bill assented to by the Governor- 
General may be disallowed by his Majesty within 
a year after such assent has been given. 

The Senate, or Upper House, consists of forty 
members, eight selected (under a system of voting 
by Proportional Representation) for each Province 
by the members of the House of Assembly repre- 
senting it and of the Provincial Council in joint 
sitting, and eight nominated by the Governor-Gencral 
in Council. The Governor-General in Council means 
the Governor-General acting by and with the advice 
of his Executive Council, which consists of the eleven 
Ministers of State, and corresponds to the British 
Cabinet. Four of the eight nominated Senators 
must be chosen for their acquaintance with the 
reasonable needs of the coloured Senators 
hold office for ten years unless the Senate is sooner 
dissolved by the Governor-General upon a dissolution 
by him of the House of Assembly. 

Membership of the Senate is restricted to British 
subjects of European descent, having five years’ 
residence and certain other qualifications. It per- 
forms the usual functions of an Upper House in a 
bicameral Legislature, having no power either to 
originate a Bill appropriating revenue or imposing 
taxation, or to amend any Bill so as to increase any 


races. 


THE STATELY HOME OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT AS SEEN FROM THE AIR: 


OF THE MAGNIFICENT UNION BUILDINGS AT PRETORIA. 


The splendid buildings of the Union Government at Pretoria occupy a site described as one of the finest in the world, half-way up Meintjes Kop, 
overlooking the city. They were designed by Sir Herbert Baker, in modified Grecian style, and comprise a semi-circular colonnade, with two domed 
towers, between wings with pillared pavilions. 
the Senate and House in 1913. The cost was £1,180,000.- 


[Photograph by the South Africa Air Force. 


State, having then received over-representation, must 
first show an increase over the population they should 
have had to warrant that treatment. 

As soon as the numbers reach 150, Parliament 
may legislate as it thinks fit as to its numbers; but 
in the meantime they may not be reduced. To-day 
the House consists of 135 members, the increase of 
fourteen having accrued entirely to the Transvaal. 
The allocation of extra members’ based upon a 
periodical census, and the delimitation of electoral 
divisions, are undertaken by Judges of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa, all suggestion of political 
considerations being thereby avoided. Membership 
of the House is restricted to British subjects of five 
years’ residence, having certain other qualifications, 
and its life, in the absence of a prior dissolution, is 
five years. 

Its procedure is governed largely by that of the 
British House of Commons, but, English and Dutch 
(Afrikaans) being the two official languages of the 
Union, its proceedings are printed—as, indeed, are 
all Governmental documents—in both languages; 
members address the House in either language, and 
the opening prayer is offered in English and Afrikaans 
on alternate days. A member opening his speech 
in one language may not continue it in the other. 
The Ministers of State must be members of either 
the Senate or the House of Assembly; they may sit 
in either House, but may only vote in the one of 
which they are members. 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 


The foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of Connaught in 1910, and the buildings were completed 
Copyright Reserved. | 


months. 
THE 

We now pass to 
the third branch of 
our enquiry—namely, 
the relation of the 
four Provinces to the Union. The Union of South 
Africa differs in this respect from the sister Dominions 
of Canada and Australia. In Canada the powers 
of the Provinces are crystallised by an Imperial Act, 
and the balance rests in the central Government. 
In Australia the powers of the Federal Government 
are similarly defined, and the residue belongs to 
the Provinces. In South Africa the Union Parlia- 
ment is supreme. 

In each Province the chief Executive Officer is 
an Administrator, appointed every five years by the 
Governor-General in Council, and the Legislative 
Government is vested in a Provincial Council of not 
less than twenty-five members, elected by the same 
persons as those who elect the members of the House 
of Assembly, but for a period of three years, without 
the possibility of a prior dissolution. From _ these 
members an Executive Committee of four is elected 
to form, with the Administrator, an Executive Com- 
mittee for the Province. This Executive Committee 
controls by law the administration of Provincial 
affairs. 

The legislative powers of Provincial Councils are 
set out in the South Africa Act, and originally con- 
sisted in the main of direct taxation within the 
Province in order to raise revenue for Provincial] 
purposes, primary and secondary school education, 
hospitals, municipal institutions, local works othe 
than railways or harbours, roads, markets, bridges, 
fish and game preservation, and other minor matters 
(Continued on page 620 


PROVINCES. 





